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FOREWORD 


wn  As  a  supervisor  in  tlie  Navy  Depart- 
ment,  you  are  concerned  with  Position 
Classification.  In  tlie  Federal  service, 

: :  positions  are  cla.s?iiiied,  by  law,  accord- 

tr  ■  ■- 

ing  to  their  duties  and  responsibilities, 
so  that  all  like  positions  are  treated 
alike  for  purposes  of  recruiting,  pay, 
promotion,  transfer,  and  reduction  in 
force.  The  effects  of  consistent  and 
accurate  classihcation  on  the  morale  of 
your  working  force,  aud  on  the  con- 
fidence of  your  subordinates  in  obtain- 
ing fair  and  equal  treatment,  are  clear. 
And,  in  turn,  your  production  ,  record, 
your  reputation  as  a  good  supervisor, 
and  your  peace  of  mind  regarding  your 
work  depend  in  a  large  measure  on  the 
efforts  and  good  will  of  the  people  who 
look  to  you  for  leadership  and  guid- 
ance. 

This  boolilet   teils  the  supervisor 
about  position  classification,  as  it  oi^ 


erates  in  the  Navy  Department.  It  Is 
intended  to  explain  some  of  the  basic 
features  of  the  system.  It  is  not  a 
technical  treatise,  and  it  is  not  a  "doe- 
tor  book"  for  the  treatment  of  individ- 
ual classification  problems.  Nor  is  it 
a  substitute  for  a  training  course  for 
cli^ification  specialists,  in  the  tech- 
nique of  classification  fact-finding, 
analysis,  and  evaluation.  Bather,  it 
presents  to  Navy  supervisors  the  back- 
ground of  the  system  and  explains  the 
basic  featuies  of  the  Navy  classifica- 
tion plan. 

In  preparing  this  booklet  for  dis- 
tribution to  many  thousands  of  Navy 
sui)ervis(»rs,  it  was  decided  that  max- 
imum value  would  be  obtained  if  it 
were  gauged  to  the  relatively  new 
supervisor,  who  Is  not  familiar  with 
Position  Ciassitication.  The  indul- 
gence of  those  already  familiar  with 
the  system  is  therefore  requested. 
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FOREWORD 


> 

m     As  a  supervisor  in  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment, you  are  concerned  with  Position 
Olasslflcation.  In  the  Federal  service, 
^  positions  are  classified,  by  law,  accord- 
^  ing  to  their  duties  and  responsibUitles, 
. .  so  that  all  like  positions  are  treated 
f^:  alike  for  purposes  of  recruiting,  pay, 
promotion,  transfer,  and  reduction  in 
force.    The  effects  of  consistent  and 
accurate  dassiflca  tion  on  the  morale  of 
your  working  force,  and  on  the  con- 
fidence of  your  subordinates  In  obtain- 
ing fair  and  equal  treatment,  are  clear. 
And,  in  turn,  your  production  .record, 
your  reputation  as  a  good  supervisor, 
and  your  peace  of  mind  regarding  your 
work  depend  in  a  large  measure  on  the 
efforts  and  good  will  of  the  people  wlio 
look  to  you  for  leadership  and  guid- 
ance. 

This  booklet  teUs  the  supervisor 
about  position  classification,  as  it  op- 


erates in  the  Navy  Department  It  is 
intended  to  explain  some  of  the  basic 
features  of  the  system*  It  is  not  a 
technical  treatfse,  and  it  is  not  a  "doc- 
tor book"  for  the  treatment  of  individ- 
ual classification  problems.  Nor  Is  it 
a  substitute  for  a  training  course  for 
dassiflcation  specialists,  in  the  tech- 
nique of  classification  fact-finding, 
analysis,  and  evaluation.  Rather,  it 
presents  to  Navy  supervisors  the  back- 
ground .of  the  system  and  explains  the 
l>asic  features  of  the  Navy  classifica- 
tion plan. 

In  preparing  this  booklet  for  dis- 
tribution to  many  thousands  of  Navy 
supervisors,  it  was  decided  that  max- 
imtun  value  would  be  obtained  if  it 
were  gauged  to  the  relatively  new 
supervisor,  who  is  not  familiar  with 
Position  Glassiflcationu  The  Indul- 
gence of  those  already  familiar  with 
the  system  is  thertfore  requested. 
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Why  are  positions  CLASSIFIED? 


Positions  are  classified  for  the  same 
reasofi  tbat  otber  tbings  that  have  to 
be.  manased   are  claasified^-books, 

baTd^^mrer  aisplam  any  lugfe  coUee- 
tlbn  of  tbings  tbat  are  alike  in  some 

respects  but  different  in  otherfe. 

It  would  be  poor  management  to  try 
to  operate  a  store  or  a  library,  for  ex- 
ample, if  all  the  items  were  piled  to- 
gcther  and  all  mized  np. 

One  et  tbe  first  tbings  a  store  man- 
ager must  do  is  to  sort  out  his  stock, 
and  put  a  label  and  price  on  each 
type  of  item.  All  like  items  are  thea 
placed  in  tbe  aaoie  bin.  Otherwise 
GMfDSion  and  mistakes  are  made,  and 
delay  results.  Sorting  his  stock  en- 
ables the  manager  to  set  a  standard 
price  feir  all  items  ei  tbe  same  kind» 
slxe,  and  quality  grade.  By  treating 
tbe  items  as  a  group,  rather  than  as 


individual  items,  the  manager  can 
make  his  work  easier,  give  better  serv- 
ice, and  save  operating  costs,  besides 
treating  his  customers  equally. 

nie  same  thing  is  true  in  tbe  man- 
agement  of  personnd: 

Many  positions  are  so  alike  that  tbey 
can  be  treated  as  groups,  rather  than 
individually.  By  grouping  or  "classi- 
fying" positions,  it  becomes  possible 
to: 

(1)  Recruit  a  number  of  people  to 
doUkewrkffiruoneteet.  If  the  work 
is  tbe  sam^  in  several  positions,  it 

will  require  the  same  qualifications, 
and  the  applicants  can  be  tested  at 
the  same  time  and  thru  the  same  test. 
If  this  is  done,  the  candidates  can  be 
ranked  in  tbe  order  of  th^r  qualiflca- 
ti^ws,  with  tito  best  en  top.  It  also 
enables  the  manager  to  have  a  list  of 
qualified  people  in  reserve,  so  tbat  he 


will  not  have  to  take  the  .flxst  candi- 
date wha  comer  along,  no  matter  how 
unqualified  be  may  be,  if  more  Hxip- 

is  needed. 

This  is  important  to  peace  time.  It 
is  much  more  important  in  wartime, 
when  manpower  cannot  be  wasted 
thru  unplanned  and  hit-or-miss  re- 
cruiting; which  leads  to  misfits  on  jobs, 
fiiilures,  ttofnover,  discontent,  floating 
from  Job  fo  Job,  and  waste  <rf  super- 
visors* time  and  energy. 

By  classifying  positions,  tbe  man- 
ager can : 

(2)  Estimate  his  ludget  needs  on 
the  basis  of  a  common  denominator. 
Without  work  titles  or  ratings  which 
have  a  definite  meaning  tbe  Congress 
and  tlie  budget  ag&XT  cannot  realfy 
know  what  tbey  are  inroviding  mon^ 
for  when  they  allot  funds  for  personal 
services.  In  a  large  organization,  it 
is  impossible  for  any  one  administrator 
or  supervisor  to  know  much  about  all 
tihe  positions  from  personal  knowl- 
edge. Good  managianebt  and  fairness 
require  tlMit  thcM  be  an  accurate  rec^ 
ord  of  each  portion,  that  the  positions 
be  grouped  together  In  an  orderly 
fashion,  and  that  the  groups  or  classes 
be  labeled  with  titles  which  tell  the 
kind  of  work  and  its  relative  value. 
V6r  example^  ""MeehanicaL  Engineer, 
Grade  4.** 

Estimates  based  on  meaningless  or 
inaccurate  titles  are  mere  guesses. 

By  classifying  positions,  tbe  man- 
ager can: 

(3)  Oiof  equal  pay  for  equal  work. 


To  avoid  paying  some  employees  less 
than  their  work  is  worth  as  com- 
pared with  tbe  work  of  others,  it  is 
neoessai^  to  measure  each  poiA^on 
to  deteriKdne  how  dlfihmlt  and;  re- 
sponsible it  is.  Wb»  this  is  ^ne, 
positions  that  are  equal  in  diflfeiulty 
and  responsibility  can  be  put  in  the 
same  pay  grade.  ■ 

By  classifying  positicms,  the  man- 
ager can:  V 

(4)'  EetabUBh  lines  ,  of  promotim 
tffitf  irwwfar.    Unless  positions  are 


OPPORTUNITY  ^ 


sy stematlcall  y  brought  together  in 
classes  and  labeled  by  descriptive  titles 
in  an  orderly  tiUe  system,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  know  what  promotion  and 
triuisfisr  opportunities  exist  in  an 
(M-ganiEatton. 

IPWien  vacant  portions  carry  mean- 
ingful classification  titles,  it  is  appar- 
ent at  once  that  it  would  be  possible  to 
promote  or  transfer  employees  alreaiiy 
working  in  the  organization  and  doing 
work  sufficiently  like  the  work  of  tiie 
yadmt  petition  to  Insure  tbat  a  promo- 
tion or  transfer  is  advisable.  Filiing 
positions  by  promotion  and  transfer 
stimulates  morale,  uttlhses  existing 
skiUs.  and  sav^  recruiting  costs* 


f  AV  FOR 


How  the  Federal  Classification  System  came  about 


The  Federal  Classification  System  Is 
the  product  of  over  100  years  of  search- 
ing for  a  system  of  fair  and  business- 
like treatment  for  Federal  emi^oyees 
and  sapenrisws. 

It  is  based  npm  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  human  nature  Involved  in  the 
relations  of  employees  with  each  other 
and  with  their  supervisors, 

First  : 

Employees  who  work  side  by  aide  at 
flie  same  dattes  want  the  same  pay  for 
tibeir  efforts. 

Second!  ^ 

Some  supervisors  who~  are  primarily 
interested  in  doing  a  good  production 
job  are  Inclined  to  be  less  concerned 
with  pbserving  the  principle  of  equal 
pay  for  equal  work  tlmn  they  are  in 
recruiting  and  retaining  the  beBt  staffs 
tl^  can  obtain  for  their  Own  xmits  of 
the  organisation. 

Since  they  all  want  the  best  people, 
and  since  there  are  not  enough  best 
people  to  go  around,  a  Code  of  Fair 
Oompetitiou  among  supervisors  is 
iN^eded. 

If  some  empl&yeeei  are  paid  more 
ttmn  others  for  equal  work,  it  will 
cause  feelings  of  injustice,  resentment, 

and  discontent,  among  the  employees  in 
the  same  unit  or  in  other  units,  which 
will  result  in  not  only  lowered  morale, 
but  in  resignations,  and  in  bad  feeling 
toward  tbB  'favored''  eoployees. 


''Morale"  is  the  force  which  inspires 
a  group  of  people  to  do  their  best  work. 
It  is  foimd  in  every  winning  football 
team,  every  sncoessful  piilltary  or  po- 
litical ofsiuiiiatlon  and  bufidness  firm. 

Unequal  Pay  Poisons  Morale 

This  fundamental  truth  has  been 
recognized  by  the  Congress  of  the 
UwUed  States. 

^^Jb  det^mining  the  rate  of  pay 
which  an  eiao^oyee  ^kaH  rec^ve,  the 
principle  of  equal  pay  for^ual  work, 
irrespective  of  sex,  shall  be  followed." 
—The  Classification  Act  of  1923. 

And  by  the  War  Iso^  Boar4t  < 

"In  our  opinion  there  is  no  single 
factor  in  the  whole  field  of  labor  re- 
lations ^t  does  more  to  break  down 
morale,  create  individual  dissatisfac- 
tion, encourage  absenteeism,  increase 
labor  turnover,  and  hamper  produc- 
tion than  obviously  unjust  inequali- 
ties in  the  wage  rates  paid  to  different 
individuals  in  the  same  labor  group 
within  the  same  plant**  v 

— Statement. issued  Ifarch  8, 1$4& 

Not  only  the  employees,  but  the  su- 
pervisor needs  a  system  of  equal  pay 
for  equal  worlt.  Every  supervisor 
wants  the  best  subordinates  he  can  get 

In  private  business,  it  is  considered 


eoonomical  «aanagemeat  to  hire  the 
befit  tatept  ayaUable. 

Accordlntfiy ,  each  btis^ 
'  petes  with  others  for  the  b«t  em* 

ployees;  if  necessary,  each  one  will 
offer  the  highest  wage  he  can  afford, 
within  the  limits  of  what  the  work  is 
worth  to  him. 

He  will  not  pi^  more  than  the  work 
is  worth  for  he  woal4  loae  mmesr^ 
His  mon^. 

In  the  Government  Service,  on  the 
other  hand,  supervisors  are  not  using 
their  own  money,  but  that  of  the 
United  States  Government. 

Being  human,  and  wanting  the  best 
people  supervisors  as  a  rule,  do  not 
heieAtate  to  offer  the  government's 
money  liberally. 

Unrestrained,  this  unavoidably  re- 
sults in  inflation  of  rates,  pirating  of 
employees,  instability,  and  confusion— 
and  the  most  unscrupulous  super- 
visor seta-the  pace  for  the  others. 

Many  years  ago,  supervisors  de- 
manded protection,  from  such  condi- 
tions, and  this  demand  found  eiq^ces- 
sion  in  law.  It  was  provided  by  the 
Congress  that  the  value  of  positions 
would  be  determined  by  an  impartial 
central  agency,  acting  on  facts  sup- 
plied by  employees  and  supervisors. 

It  was  provided  also  that  the  grade 
value  of  a  position  would  be^todded  on 
the  sole  basis  of  the  duties  performed 
and  responsihilities  exercised  by  the 
employees,  and  not  on  the  basis  of 
other  considerations,  such  as — 

(1)  Amount  of  work  done. 

(2)  Sisectf  the  enoq^k^'s  family. 

(3)  Sex. 

(4)  SeniOTity,  or  l^igth  <tf  service. 


(5)  Relative  eflBciency. 

(6)  Unusual  qualifications  of  an  in- 
cumbent of  a  position. 

(7)  portage  of  aUotted  fiiii4l^ 

(8)  OnattSmS' 

(9)  Scarcity  of  available  new  on- 

ployees. 

It  was  recognized  by  Congress,  upon 
the  advice  of  experienced  personnel 
people  and  administrators,  that  these . 
matters  wotOd  be  hetter  treated 
through  other  means  than  boosttng  the 
pay  of  a  few  individuals  above  that  of 
the  whole  group  of  employees  dxAog 
work  of  equal  difficulty  and  respcoh 
sibility. 

For  example,  differences  in  the 
amount  of  work  to  be  done  should  be 
taken  eare  of  through  assignm^  of 
the  rli^t  numba  of  people  to  a  unit. 
Since  the  volume  of  wwk  of  a  unit 
might  change  constantly.  It  is  better  to 
adjust  the  number  of  people  assigned 
to  the  unit,  and  not  to  adjust  the  value 
of  the  positions  and  promote  or  demote 
the  enqptoye^  each  time  the  volume  of 
work  changed. 

It  was  provided  by  the  Ckuigress  that 
differaices  in  the  length  <tf  series  or 
efficiency  of  employees  should  be 
recognized  through  salary  increases 
within  the  range  of  pay  of  a  class. 

For  example.  Positions  in  Grade  One 
of  the  Professional  Service  have  a  pay 
range  of  $600^ -with  six  equal  steps  of 
$100  each,  which  can  be  used  for 
dency  oi^  length  of  service  rtq^  In- 
creases. 

The  Congress  has  provided  by  sepa- 
rate laws  that  Federal  employees  may 
be  paid  for  overtime  work. 

For  ^i^oyees  who  are  qualified  for 
higher  grade  work  than  they  are  doing, 
it  is  assumed  that  the  remedy  for  sueh' 
a  situation  lies  in  putting  the  employee 
in  a  higher  grade  position,  not  in  pay- 
ing him  more  for  skills  which  he  does 
not  use. 

Similarly,  the  Congress  did  not  con- 
sider that  la  scarcity  of  qualified  em- 
^oyees  could  be  remedied  by  paying 
new  recruits  more  than  onplayees  who 
are  doing  work  of  the  same  dass.  lor 
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flating  the  pay  rate  for  some  and  not 
for  others  would  unavoidably  result  In 
uncertainty  and  conf usiony  and  would 
eneoiixiige  '"shcvi^iig  around/'  turn- 
aver,  loss  ct  time  fnm  prc^daetbm,  and 
dfeBcotatoit  amoiig  c^aoqpaicqreeB.  Tlie 
remedy  was  conirtdered  to  lie  in  betfser 
recruiting,  and  utilization  of  idle  skill, 
training,  reorganization  of  work,  and 
other  means.  It  was  recognized  that 
raising  pay  rates  above  the  "ceiling'* 
doeB  BOt  ereate  any  skilL  It  helps  to 
fin  porittomi  only  by  taking  empleiyees 
a^ay  fiKUtt  otber  'supervifiorl  <Hr  agfen^ 


cfes.  In  many  situations  it  is  a  com- 
paratively simple  matter  to  put  unused 
talent  to  work  through  promotion  or 
transfer  of  pnaeaat  staffs  to  create 
skills  tbrougb  tralninib  or  to  diminate 
nnneoessary  woriL,  than  it  is  to  recruit, 
orient,  train,  and  adjust  the  kind  of 
employees  that  are  available  in  a  yoor 
market. 

It  is  human  nature  to  take  the  easiest 
way  out  of  a  problem.  Many  super- 
visors tend  to  try  to  solve  all  of  their 
management  proUems  throus^  giving 
more  pay.  The  bett«  ones  know  Uiat 
raising  pay  will  solve  only  some  of  the 
personnel  problems.  Lasting  solutions 
for  other  problems  must  come  through 
better  leadership  and  guidance,  plan- 
ning,  inspiration,  fair  treatment,  train- 
ing; and  the  proiHAon  of  opportunttieB 
tot  personal  improvement. 

The  dasedflcatlim  i^ittem  does  not 
binder  such  good  supervision.  Rather 
it  assists  it,  by  encouraging  supervisors 
to  delegate  work  and  by  offering  an 
incentive  to  en^iloyees  to  do  higher 
grade  work. 

In  addlti<m,  by  requiring  a  wrltCen 
statement  of  facts  as  to  what  each 
employee  does  and  wbat  bis  ration* 
ships  are  with  other  employees,  It 
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causes  the  sui)ervisor  to  clarify  the 
responsibility  of  each  employee  and 
supervisor.  This  tends  to  eliminate 
misunderstanding,  gives  the  employee 
a  disflnlte  idea  of  what  is  expected  of 
hJm  and  serrar  as  a  ba^  lor  imalyih 
ing  and  improving  organlsatbm. 

The  time  spent  by  the  employee  and 
the  sui)ervisor  in  writing  down  their 
duties  and  responsibilities  and  agree- 
ing on  exactly  who  is  to  do  what  is 
one  of  the  most  i^ofltable  investn^ts 
of  time  that  th^  cftn  make.  Few  as- 
peete  of  BttpCTfbtfOTi  are  mom  com- 
monly  neglected  In  every  day  prac- 
tice. When  the  proper  classification 
procedure  is  followed,  it  is  possible 
not  only  to  provide  the  facts  needed 
for  correct  classification  but  also  to 
eliminate  misunderstanding  arising 
ftnmi  failure  to  agree  on  what  la  edc- 
pected  of  emplc^rees. 

The  position  description  sttves  tm 
a  voucher  for  the  payment  of  salaries, 
and  the  supervisor  who  signs  a  docu- 
ment of  this  kind  assumes  responsi- 
bility for  its  accuracy.  Misrepresen- 
tation leading  to  misappropriation  of 
funds  constitateB  a  fraud  Just  m  it 
does  wifb  trav^  or  otber  fiscal  trans- 
actions. This  is  a  respmsibillty  of  the 
supervisor  and  cannot  l>e  placed  on 
the  classifier. 

It  is  not  for  an  individual  super- 
visor to  decide  that  Federal  pay  rates 
are  too  low  <Hr  too  higli.  The  Fed^^al 
Caasii^eatliHi  nan,  and  tbe  laws  re- 
lating to  outline  and  salary  increases 
within  grades,  represent  tbe  polici^  of 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
The  Congress  retains  to  itself  alone  the 
authority  to  change  the  existing  laws 
and  the  l)asic  pay  rates.  Since  1923  it 
has  changed  the  laws  and  the  pay 
rates  8ev«:al  times  wben  sof^drat  need 
for  so  doing  has  been  demoitf^ted. 

At  the  present  time  existing  laws 
do  not  allow  pay  differentials  based 
on  local  wage  structures,  and  the  Clas- 
eiflcation  Act  Salary  Scheduler  must 
be  applied  throughout  the  country  as 
specified  in  tbe  act 


How  the  Classification  System  operates 


Positton  classification  has  been  used 
as  an  essential  part  of  management  in 
the  Unitid  Stltes  Cor  over  80  ye%n. 

Today  It  te  being  used  in  most 

States,  in  the  larger  cities,  in  the  VeUr 
eral  Goyernments  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada  and  in  many  of  the  better 
managed  larger  private  businesses. 

Through  the  years  many  improve- 
ments in  metbod  and  procedure  have 
be»  developed  tbroui^  tbe  ei^erience 
of  many  dasdflcatiim  spedtfiste  uMl 
administrators. 

To  achieve  the  most  consistwit  eval- 
uations of  positions,  with  the  lowest 
expenditure  of  time  and  effort,  the  fol- 
lowing procedures  have  been  developed 
and  provm-in  j^aetioe,  witb  consist- 
ad:  mtccemi 


(1)  The  employee  does  ttM 
work  and  knows  it  best,  describes  it 
ha  writing,  to  furnish  the  facts  nec- 

to  an  evaluation. 

(2)  The  supervisor,  who  knows  the 
work  plans  and  prbcednres,  and  the 
relationships  of  all  tlie  positions  In  tlia 
unit,  adds  to  the  desar^pttai  to  own- 
plete  the  picture. 

(3)  An  impartial  trained  analyst, 
who  is  famUiar  witb  classification 
standards  and  values,  and  with  oth» 
positions,  and  who  Is  skilled  in  fact 
finding  and  evaluation,  analyzes  the 
degeri^^tion,  obtains  supplementary  in- 
formation if  necessary,  and  dssslfles 
the  position,  by  mearorliMt  it  figfilw* 
the  standards. 


^ 


COMMON  QUESTIONS  Am  ANSWERS 


1.  0.  WmM  U  not  9m>e  time  ami 

provide  better  descriptions  if  the  cto«- 
sifier  toere  to  describe  the  work  after 
studying  the  organization  and  talk- 
ing ivith  the  employee  and  supervisor 
instead  of  ha/ving  the  employee  do- 
Mfito  hU  «cof1fe  «ftd  hflvktg  the  mper- 
vi$or  review  rnnd  eomme»a  on  the 
iieseriptiont  - 

JWHAT  DO  \00?  ^ 


EMPLOYEE 


SUPERVISOR 


A.  No.  Interviewing  Is  a  slow,  costly 
method  of  obtaining  facts.  It  requires 
two  persons'  time  rather  than  ona 
Many  employees  do  not  express  them- 
selves well  when  questioned  in  this 
way  and  are  likely  to  be  nervous  or  ex- 
cited in  sodi  a  itftoatlon.  Ontbeotlie]: 
band,  tlie  written  form  gives  th^  a 
chance  to  concentrate  without  outside 
distraction  and  gives  the  supervisor 
the  chance  to  add  to  or  comment  on  the 
description. 

Interviews  are  sometimes  necessary 
for  veriQring,  clarifying,  and  ampli- 
fying descriptions,  but  80  percent  <tf 
the  position  fftcts  do  not  require  such 
discussion. 

The  written  description  serves  as 
the  record  required  by  law  as  a  basis 
for  salary  payments,  and  no  other 
description  is  necessary. 


Q.  Bow  eon  the  aaestfter,  as  m 

stranger  to  the  unit,  know  enough 
about  special  types  of  work  to  deter- 
mine the  relative  value  of  positions? 

A.  The  classifier's  problem  is  to  de- 
termine (a)  the  kind  and  (b)  the  level 
of  wor^  id  a  position.  ^'Kind"  oi  woik 
is  d^ermined  according  to  the  opera- 
tions performed  and  processes  nsed, 
and  the  basic  field  of  knowledge  and 
the  degree  of  specialization  involved 
in  the  work.  Each  kind  of  work,  with 
proper  subdivisions,  has  been  defined, 
and  aj^roprlate  titles  have  been  es- 
tablidied;  e.  Electrical  Engines, 
or  Qothing  Inspector.  ISie  detomina- 
tion  as  to  the  proper  kind  of  work  is 
arrived  at  by  analysis  in  terms  of  the 
definitions,  which  cover  the  entire 
Federal  sei'vice. 

The  evaluation  of  positions  to  deter- 
mine the  proper  level  or  grade  is  based 
on  fftctors  which  make  work  difficult 

and  responsible  regardless  of  the  kind 
of  work.  Every  position  has  a  certain 
amount  of  each  element ;  e.  g.,  Variety 
of  duties  and  skills  and  knowledges  re- 
quiredt  originality  of  thinking,  control 
by  supervisoriE^  authority,  to  make  de- 
c&dons  and  ccnnmitments,  guide  lines, 
nature  ot  person-to-person  relation- 
'  ships,  nature  of  the  control  of  the  work 
of  others,  and  the  number  and  levels  of 
positions  supervised.    The  classifier 

WHEN  VOUTWODBCf  DE^ 


analyaeB  e&dx  position  from  the  stand* 
IK>int  of  these  factors  and  evaluates  it 

according  to  the  standard  values.  It  is 
not  necessary  that  the  classifier  be  a 
stenographer  to  evaluate  these  ele- 
ments in  stenographic  work,  or  a 
chemist  to  appraise  research  chemistry 
by  the  same  process.  The  technique  of 
appraiidng  pOBitt<»is  is  one  requirii« 
special  training  and  exp^i^iee,  and 
knowledge  of  the  lessons  of  experience 
in  classification  work,  evaluation 
standards,  and  the  effects  of  classifica- 
tion actions  on  other  administrative 
operationa  | 

3.  Is  it  t1^  position  that  is  cZm«<- 
fied  or  Oie  person  wio  does  the  wortcf 

A.  The  position.  Hie  work  to  be 
done,  and  employee  doing  the  work 
must  be  carefully  distinguished.  The 
position  of  a  messenger  is  of  the  same 
nature  and  value,  regardless  of  the 
fact  that  the  employee  may  be  trained 
as  an  attortkey,  a  sewer  digger,  a  bac* 
teriologflst,  or  an  airplane  pilot 

Differences  in  the  efficiency  or  ability 
of  persons  doing  work  of  the  same 
grade  of  difficulty  and  responsibility 
can  be  recognized  by  the  granting  of 
salary  increases  within  the  pay  range 
determined  by  the  classification  of  the 
duties.  That  is,  if  the  dasi^fication 
appraisal  leads  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  difficulty  and  responsibility  of  the 
work  meet  the  standard  for  grade 
CAP-5,  the  range  of  pay  of  $2,000  to 
$2,600  is  to  be  used.  This  means  that 
no  matter  who  does  the  work,  he  will 
be  paid  at  least  $2,000  and  never  more 
than  $2,600,  fw  that  particulair  work 
(exclusive  of  overtime  pay).  Ahii^er 
range  would  apply  if;  the  work  became 
sufiiciently  more  diffidalt  or  responsible 
to  warrant  a  higher  grade  evaluation. 
Improvement  in  efllciency  in  the  per- 
formance of  the  same  CAF-5  grade 
work  may  be  recognized  in  salary  in- 
creases firom  step  to  step  wUhin  the 
GAF-4$  ranges;  i.  e.,  $2,00(H  I^O(K 
$2,200,  $2,300,  $2,400,  $2,500,  $2,600l 
According  to  current  Federal  laws, 
salary  increases  may  be  granted  from 
Step  to  step  within  pay  ranges  on  two 


c(mditi<ms.  1.  The  onployee  must 
hSLWO  served  18  mtmam  (tn  poidtioiis 
paid  less  than  $8^00).  2.  The  em- 
ployee must  have  an  efficiency  rating 

of  "good,"  "very  good,"  or  "excellent" 
("very  good"  or  "excellent"  if  the 
salary  exceeds  the  middle  of  the 
rai^).  An  extra  step  increase  may  be 
granted  within  the  same  time  p^iod 
for  '^ei^edally  meritorious  service**'  a 
degree  of  service  of  outstanding  char- 
acter, and  over  and  above  **excellept** 
service. 

The  classification  system  is  based  on 
the  idea  that  the  work  itself  is  the 
baste  thing  to  be  cpnsidered  in  plan- 
ning budgeting,  recruiting;  pay,  and 
reduction  in  fwee.  As  i3ie  work 
changes,  adjustmrats  must  be  nmde  in 
the  number  and  type  of  people  needed, 
and  the  value  of  their  services.  A  posi- 
tion is  a  segment  of  work  consisting  of 
duties  to  be  performed  and  respon- 
sibility to  be  exercised.  If  the  duties 
and  responrtMIlties  ass^^ned  to  a  per- 
son lAiould  undergo  a  substantial 
change  the  questicms  arise  as  to 
whether  the  person  should  remain  on 
that  work,  and  whether  the  payment 
made  to  the  employee  for  that  t^t- 
ticular  work  should  stay  the  same. 
Wheaik  a  position  increases  in  difficulty 
and  rec^ncdbiUty,  it  calls  for  hi^^ier 
grade  knowledge  and  skill  ai^  de3wves 
higher  grade  pay.  When,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  substance  of  the  position  is 
lost  due  to  reorganization,  simplified 
methods  and  procedure,  or  contraction 
of  operations,  it  does  not  require  such 
grade  talents  and  is  iM>t  worth  as 
much;  Ftnrthermore,  it  is  not  to  the 
inter««t8  of  the  organisation  to  have 
skill  unused  in  the  face  of  a  critical 
labor  shortage;  nor  to  the  interests  of 
the  employee  to  be  **riding  a  dead 
horse,"  when  real  opportunities  for 
perscmal  development  and  service  to 
the  organisation  exist  A  dassiflca- 
tion  survey  reveals  instances  of  in- 
ereased  or  diminished  responcdMllty. 
By  pointing  out  these  instances,  classi- 
fication makes  it  possible  to  correct 
them. 
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How  positions  are  evaluated 


Posltiona  are  eyalaated  by  measnr* 
ing  the  amount  of  difficulty  and  respon- 
sibility which  they  contain. 

In  order  to  measure  positions  fairly, 
certain  conumm  denominators  have 
been  xeeogniaed.  All  posltlana  ham 
these  dlements  in  greater  lessw  ^ 
gree. 


2.  Supervisory  Control  From  Above 

Some  positions*  are  clos^  snper^ 
Tlsed  as  to  the  assignm^Qt  and  review 
of  work,  others  operate  more  inde- 
pendently, and  in  this  respect,  are 
worth  more. 


1.  Variety 

Some  poedttons  involve  but  one  task 
and  require  only  one  basic  skill  or 
knowledge.  Others  have  a  variety  of 
work  which  demands  a  larger  number 
or  a  more  advanced  degree  of  skills 
and  knowledges^ 

10 


3.  Indiyidual  Judgment  and  Guide  Lines 

In  scmie  i>ositions,  procedures  and 
precedents  have  been  so  clearly  laid 
out  that  the  employee  faces  few  prob- 
lems in  his  work  that  have  not  been 
solved  for  him.  Other  positions  are 
not  so  cot-and-dried,  and  are  thare- 
fore  more  cHIBeolt. 


\  / 


BomB,  positions  require  that  new 
ways  of  d<rfng  things  be  devekq^ed. 
This  creative  factor  is  often  found  in 
high  degree  in  artistic  and  scientific 
positions.  , 


5.  Commitments 

Some  work  involves  making  deci- 
sfons  which  commit  the  organiasati<m 
to  a  - certain  course  of  actkm.  This 
element  of  respon&dbility  distinguishes' 
executive  positions,  for  example. 


6.  Person-to-Person  Relatlonsliips 

The  responsibility  for  obtaining  co- 
operation from  other  people  on  mat- 
ters involving  conflicting  interests  is 
a  faetear  wbitih  is  i^^esent  in  many 
posttlons,  and  tibe  tiiliie  of  sudbi  wwk 
is  measured  largely  on  this  AemmU 


7.  Nature  of  the  Control 

of  tilt  W«k  Sf  OttMR 

In  supervisory  positions  there  are 
wide  differences  in  what  the  Bujfet- 


vision  actually  nmoifnts  to.  Some  in* 
dude  such  woHn^  usslgnlny  apd 
viewing      work  of  aubordinates,  flv* 
ing  instructions  and  advice,  training, 

checking  on  progress,  and  taking  dis- 
ciplinary action.  Others  involve  only 
seryij^  as  a  straw  boss. 


8.  Number  and  Level 
nf  PoiiUoiie  Sypervised 

Other  factors  being  present  in  equal 
amount,  a  position  involving  responsi- 
bility for  50  people  doing  work  of  com- 
plex character  has  a  higher  value  than 
one  whldi  is  reqponsibie  for  the  produc- 
tion of  2  or  8  people  engaged  in  rda- 
tlv^  simple  taAs. 


Among  the  thousands  of  positions 
In  a  large  organization  there  will  be 
some  positions  which  contain  one  of 
these  foetors  in  a  high  dfi«iee^  others 
wiB  have  a  ocmslderaUe  amount  of 
several  of  than,  and  a  few  will  have 
all  of  them  to  a  high  degree. 

It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  classi- 
fier to  measure  the  difficulty  and  re- 
sponsibility of  the  positions.  This 
measnr^nent  is  based  on  facts  fur- 
nished by  employees  and  si^ervlsom* 
sun^lemmted  by  first-hand  obswa- 
tion,  wfara  necessary.  Badi  Navy 
classifier  has  been  given  intensive 
training  in  the  technique  of  iwsition 
evaluation  and  in  recognizing  the 
characteristics  of  various  classes  of 
work. 

Vw  most  kinds  of  woirk,  these 
characteristics  have  been  establislied 
on  the  basis  of  daasifleatioD  experi- 
ence of  many  years.  For  new  or  un- 
usual kinds  of  work,  the  character- 
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fstlcs  distinguish  the  ler^  o^ 

grades  of  work  are  based  on  analysis 
along  the  lines  of  eight  basic  factors, 
after  consultation  with  experts  in  the 
subject  field.  While  it  is  natural  for 
supervisors  to  feel  that  they  are  the 
best  Judges  of  the  factors  which  Should 
be  used  as  a  basis  fbr  the  evaluation 
of  posttlons  under  their  supervision, 


experience  has  shown  that  the  Im- 
partiality and  uniformity  so  essential 

to  achieving  equal  pay  for  equal,  work 
are  better  obtained  through  consulta- 
tion with  selected  people  who  are  espe- 
cially well  qualified  through  experi- 
ence  in  their  own  subject  fields  and 
their  undentandi^g  of  the  dassiflca- 
tidn  problem. 


AliDlHE  CiASSiFlCATlOU 
Ol»  ¥0091  FOSITIOM 
WlM-MFRAISfOf 


How  Can  a  Supervisor  Use  the  Classification 
System  to  Best  Advantage? 


The  supervisor  is  interested  in  po- 
Biticm  dasidfleation  in  dUEerent  wa^ 
In  the  first  place  the  quality  of  new  re- 
cruits for  his  unit  will  d^nd  in  part 

on  what  can  be  offered  as  to  pay. 

Secondly,  the  morale  of  his  working 
force  depends  to  a  great  extent  on 
the  fairness  of  the  pay  relationships 
am^9gtbeeiB9loyeesin  theunit  Bm^ 
plofees  are  very  semritlTe  to  what  thej 
are  paid.  To  give  one  emplcqree  the 
pay  of  a  higher  grade  than  his  work 
is  worth  will  inevitably  cause  resent- 
ment and  discontent  among  others. 


Some  will  grumble,  some  will  slow  up 
in  their  dlorts,  and  others  will  quit 
and  go  elsewhere; '  All  will  feel  that 
the  action  was  taken  throQgb  favorit- 
ism, or  due  to  pressure  on  a  weak 
supervisor.  Some  will  demand  the 
same  treatment. 

Several  courses  are  open  to  the 
supervisor  who  wants  to  help  his  sub- 
ordinates olitain  more  monigr  for  the 
work  thcgr  do»  without  upsetting  mo- 
rale, pirating  help»  starting  an  infla- 
tionary movement,  or  hoarding  un- 
used skill. 


IS 


He  can  merely  grumble  about  the 
•'Government  red  tape"  and  complain 
about  the  system  and  how  it  operates. 
To  date,  no  pnAlems  have  been  solved 
by  this  means. 

He  can  take  the  cynical  attitude  th^t 
pressure  from  those  in  administrative 
authority  is  effective.  Sometimes  he 
may  succeed  in  enlisting  the  aid  of 
high-ranking  officials  in  pushing  a  case 
which  will  not  stand  up  on  its  own 
merits.  Such  situations  make  it  dif- 
ficult to  operate  the  iq^tem  on  a  fair 
bads  and  often  the  only  result  is  the 
discrediting  of  the  supervisor  as  a 
••chiseler,"  which  compels  the  dassi- 
fler  to  be  especially  cautious  in  pass- 
ing on  actions  in  that  particular  su- 
pervisor's unit.  This  leads  to  delays, 
investigations,  and  conservative  evalu- 
ations. 

If  successful  in.forcing  thrtf  a  clas- 
sification action  that'is  not  warranted, 
the  supervisor  has  obtained  **a  bad 

apple  in  the  barrel." 

In  a  large  organization,  such  as  the 
Navy  Department,  it  would  clearly  be 
impossible  to  operate  a  pay  system  on 
the  basis  of  pressure  from  officials  if 
for  no  other  reascm  than  the  fact  that 
giving  in  to  sudi  pressure  would  stim- 
ulate more  of  the  same  thing  until 
those  in  charge  would  find  time  for 
nothing  else. 

He  can  misrepresent  the  facts,  de- 
spite the  statutes  which  relate  to  the 
falsification  of  Government  reports 
and  rectnrds.  VfhOe  prosecutions  tor 
suc^  actions  are  infrequent,  the  super- 
visor accomplishes  little  by  such  tac- 
tics. He  discredits  himself  and  his 
word,  and  causes  his  good  cases  to  be 
disoranted  along  with  the  bad  ones. 


On  the  other  hand,  the  supervisor 
who  estaUishes  a  reputation  for 
honest  dealing,  has  his  statemimts  ac- 
cepted at  face  value.  His  cases  re- 
ceive prompt  service  and  the  ben^t 
of  any  doubt,  interviewing  is  kept  to  a 
minimum,  and  in  addition  he  does  not 
have  the  headaches  which  result  from 
unequal  pay  for  similar  work. 

On  the  othar  hand,  there  are  several 
ways  in  which  the  supervisor  can  le- 
gitimately bbtain  more  mtmej  for  his 
subordinates,  without  hurting  other 
supervisors,  his  own  employees'  best 
interests,  or  the  organization  as  a 
whole. 

1.  The  supervisor  can  sometimes  in- 
dease  'tbe  value  of  his  subordinates' 
positions  by  delisting  more  respon- 
sibility or  adding  more  duties.  This 

is  the  easiest  way  to  solve  au  individ- 
ual pay  problem  and  does  more  than 
merely  raise  the  pay  of  a  subordinate. 
It  i^peeds  up  production,  makes  the 
work  more  interesting  for  the  subor- 
dinate utilises  i^  or  potoatial  talent, 
and  i^ves  Hie  siq^^rvisbr  more  time 
for  his  more  important  duties. 

To  insure  that  work  has  been  dele- 
gated as  much  as  it  is  practicable  to 


do  80,  It  is  advisable  tliat  Jte  siq?er- 
visor  consider  erery  task  that  eadh 

subordinate  has  and  determine  wheth- 
er each  task  might  be  delegated  to  the 
liext  person  down  the  line.  In  many 
cases  the  delegation  of  work  may  be 
sQbstantial  enoofi^  to  warrant  a  hishr 
er  dasslflcatkm  f cor  the  posttfon. 

2.  Delegating  work  wffl  not  work 
with  "blind  alley"  jobs.  In  such  cases, 
the  only  way  for  the  employee  to  do 
higher  grade  work  is  to  be  transferred 
to  an  entirely  different  position,  per- 
haps even  to  aiiother  unit.  This  means 
kicOiig  the  enq^yee,  but  It  has  its  ad* 
\antages.  No  siipervisor  wants  to 
stand  in  an  employee's  way  and  refuse 
to  let  him  make  the  most  of  an  oppor- 
tunity to  improve  himself.  Also,  when 
an  employee  leaves  a  unit  for  bigger 
opportunities  he  usually  leaves  a 
fiOrly  high  place  in  the  nniJt,  to  whieh 
an  erapiojee  can  be  pxma/ote^  txqm 
within  the  tinit^  This  pwwnotion  will 
leave  a  vacancy  which  will  provide  an 
opportunity  for  a  third  promotion. 
Thus  a  chain  <d!  promotions  may  re- 
sult 

From  letting  an  employee  ge?  In 

many  cases  production  will  increase 
rather  than  lessen  because  of  the  stim- 
ulation which  the  assignmrat  of  new 
responsibilities  has  for  the  others. 
Potential  skills  are  put  to  use,  by  this 
method,  and  the  recruiting  problem  of 
other  supervisors  and  of  the  organisa- 


ticm  as  a  whole  Is  mad*  lighter  bf  a 
^hhoarding*'  policy, 
8.  The  supervisor  can  see  that  the 

duties  and  responsibilities  are  prop- 
erly presented  to  the  classifiers. 

Many  supervisors,  not  being  trained 
classifiers,  do  ^  tcnow  the.  Federal 
standards,  nor  what  are  oans^itor^^ 
stgniQcant  factors  of  difficulty  and^rch 
Bponsibility  in  particular  occupations. 

To  help  the  employees  and  super- 
visors prepare  position  descriptions 
which  include  all  important  classifica- 
tion faets,  the  Navy  Department  has 
drawn  up  special  lists  of  specific  ques- 
tions which  relate  directly  to  cpCerent 
Adds  of  work.  For  ezaoi^e,  there  is  a 
list  for  lurchitects,  another  for  typists* 
one  for  safety  engineers,  and  there  are 
others.  More  are  being  prepared.  In 
the  case  of  positions  in  fields  for  which 
such  special  lists  have  not  yet  been 
prepared,  as  la  ,the  case  of  smaller 
s^ies  of  positlcms,  considerable  assis- 
tanoe  wfJl  be  obtained  from  following 
the  factor  item  given  on  the  Portion 
Description  Form  Nav«os-66, 

There  is  no  particular  style  or  stand- 
ard language  or  "magic  words"  which 
a  position  description  must  have.  All 
that  is  required  is  a  clear  statement  in 
ev^yday  lauguage  deecribiog  what:  the 
employee  does.  This  ptatement  should 
contain  spedflc  facts.  Conclusions  or 
generalizations  have  no  value  in  pro- 
viding a  basis  for  evaluation,  and 
should  be  omitted. 
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Tips  to  supervisors  on  Classification 


1.  Have  the  facts  ready  before  the 
dassifier  comes  to  see  you.  Do  not  be 
c6ntrat  with  answering  his  questions. 
Ttj  analyzing  the  duties  yourself  to 
detmncdne  tbe  diflteultles  and  respon* 
sibllitles  in  the  Job,  and  be  sure  the 
classifier  understands  these  features. 

2.  Avoid  criticizing  the  classifica- 
tion system  when  talking  with  tlie 
classifier.  He  can't  change  it.  It  is 
a  waste  of  his  time  and  of  your  op- 
portunity to  i^^tress  the  difficult  fea- 
tures of  the  work. 

8.  If  the  facts  have  aU  been  pre. 
sented  and  clearly  understood  brfore 
the  decision  is  made,  accept  it  in  good 
grace.  In  this  way  you  will  maintain 
good  will,  and  receive  the  benefit  of 
any  doubt  that  may  exist. 

4  Do  not  initiate  an  action  for  a 
change  of  classification  unless  you  can 
show  substantial  grounds  for  a  diange, 
on  the  basis  of  the  work  Itself.  You 
will  only  demonstrate  your  own  lack 
of  sound  judgment,  and  are  likely  to 
establish  a  reputation  for  taking  a 
"flyer"  on  anything. 

&  Po  not  make  promises  of  ^'hii^ier 
grades"  to  employeea  Wait  until  you 
have  had  the  position  evaluated.  Then 
if  the  higher  classification  is  not  ap- 


proved, you  will  have  no  problem  pf 
disappointment  on  your  hands. 

6.  Be  sure  the  remedy  for  the  per- 
acmnel  ]p:obIem  lies  in  classification  be- 
fore you  start  such  an  aetl^  Rais- 
ing pay  will  iiot  cure  all  sltnattras. 
Consider  other  alternatives,  such  as 
personal  recognition,  change  of  assign- 
ment, placement  in  another  job,  or 
transfer  to  another  supervisor. 

7.  In  presenting  a  case,  do  not  talk 
about  what  private  industry  pays,  how 
^teient  uid  loyal  the  worker  is,  how 
mudi  he  needs  ifte  monej,  how  w^ 
equipped  be  is,  or  how  mudi  ovw- 
time  he  puts  in.  The*  classifier  is  not 
allowed  to  consider  these  things,  and 
it  makes  it  look  a3  if  you  do  not  have 
a  sound  case  on  grounds  of  difficulty, 
and  responsibility. 

&  Since  <dassiflcation8  may  be  ad- 
lusted  at  any  time,  r^ort  any  sub* 
stantlal  change  In  dutiel,  so  tiiat  tbe 
worker  who  is  really  doing  more  re- 
sponsible or  difficult  work  receives 
what  he  earns. 

9.  Avoid  using  "canned"  phrases  in 
describing  a  Job.  State  the  duties  in 
f&axple  everyday  language  and  s^ve 
raoun^  detail  to  show  a  dear  picture 
oK  the  work  and  what  it  requires. 

.  it. 


SUMMARY 


A.  The  dasslflcation  system  when 
properly  used,  benefits  employees  and 
supervisors  In  these  ways: 

1.  It  makes  for  equal  pay  for  equal 

work  and  insures  that  each  employee 
is  paid  according  to  the  difficulty  and 
responsibility  of  his  work. 

2.  It  restrains  unfair  competition 
and  discourages  pirating  of  help. 

3.  It  stabilizes  the  labor  maiket,  and 
eliminates  "shopiiing"  around"  by  em- 
ployees, constant  shifting  and  float- 
ing, and  loss  of  time  and  experience. 

4.  It  clarifies  duties  and  responsibil- 
ity relationships  among  employees  and 
parts  of  the  organization,  and  reduces 
misunderstanding. 

5.  It  provides  a  basis  for  letting 
employees  know  what  they  are  ex- 
pected to  do,  and  toho  does  tohat. 


8.  It  provides  budgeting  and  fiscal 
idanning  with  a.  common  denominator 
of  w(^  values. 

7.  It  provides  a  definite  target  for 

recruiting  specific  work  qualifications 
to  i>erform  si)ecific  duties. 

8.  It  facilitates  a  logical  system  of 
transfers  and  promotions. 

9.  It  prevents  waste  of  money  thru 
the  payment  of  unearned  bonuses: 

B.  The  supervisor  can  use  the  sys- 
tem to  best  advantage  by — 

1.  Ddegating  work. 

2.  !n*ansferring  employees  from 
blind  alley  jobs.* 

3.  Making  sure  that  positions  are 
properly  described  to  indicate  all  sig- 
nificant elements  of  difficulty  and  re- 
sponsibility. 


For  Those  Who  Want  to  Read  More 


1.  Facts  and  Fallacies  About  Position 
Classification.  By  Ismar  Baruch. 
Published  by  Civil  Service  Assem- 
bly. 

2.  History  of  Position  Classification 
and  Salary  Standardization  in  the 
Federal  Service — ismar  Baruch. 
P.  C.  D.  Manual  No.  A-2.  U.  S. 
Civil  Service  Commission.  ' 

3.  Position  Classification  in  the  PubUc 


Service — Civil    Service  Assembly, 
Chicago,  1942. 
4.  Classification  Statutes — U.  S.  Civil 
Service  Commission.  U.  S.  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office,  Washington, 

D.  a 

6.  Beference  Manual  of  Decisions  of 
the  Comptroller  General  on  the 

Classification  Act  of  1923,  as 
amended.  P.  C.  D.  Manual  No.  A-4. 
U.  S.  Civil  Service  Commission. 
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PAY  SCALES  UNDER  THE 
CUSSITOATIOH  ACT  OF  tS23,  AS  AMENDED 
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SUMMARY 


A.  The  classification  system  when 
properly  used^  benefits  employees  and 
supervisors  in  these  ways: 

1.  It  makes  for  equal  pay  for  equal 

work  and  insures  that  each  emplo3^ee 
is  \Ki\i\  aw»rding  to  th<*  tlilliculty  and 
1 -siioiisibiliiy  of  his  work. 

2.  1 1  restraius  unfair  competition 
and  discourages  pirating  of  help, 

3.  It  stabilizes  the  labor  mai  ket,  and 
eliminates  "shopping"  around"  by  em- 
ploy<>es,  constant  shifting  and  float- 
ing, and  loss  of  tinio  and  <*xporience. 

4.  It  (  larifios  dutios  and  responsibil- 
ity relati<>ntihips  anionic  employees  and 
parts  of  the  organization,  and  reduces 
misunderstanding. 

5.  It  provides  a  basis  for  letting 
employees  know  what  they  are  ex- 
pected to  do,  and  tvho  does  what. 


6.  It  provides  budgeting  and  fiscal 
planning  with  a  common  denominator 
of  work  values. 

7.  It  provides  a  definite  target  for 
recruiting  specific  work  qualifications 
to  perff>rni  specific  duties. 

8.  It  facilitates  a  logical  system  of 
transfers  and  promotions. 

9.  It  prevents  waste  of  money  thru 
the  payment  of  unearned  bonuses. 

B.  The  supervisor  can  use  the  isys- 
tom  to  best  advantage  by — 

1.  Delegating  work. 

2.  Transferring  employees  from 
Wind  alley  jobs, 

3.  Making  sure  that  positions  are 
properly  described  to  indicate  all  sig- 
nificant dements  of  difficulty  and  re- 
sponsibility. 


For  Those  Who  Want  to  Read  More 


1.  Facts  and  Fallacies  Aljout  Fosition 
Classification,  iiy  Ismar  Biiruch. 
Published  by  Civil  Service  Assem- 
bly. 

2.  History  of  Position  Classification 
and  Snhu'y  Standardization  in  the 
Federal  Service  —  Ismar  Baruch. 
P.  C.  D.  Manual  No.  A-2.  U.  S. 
Civil  Service  Commission. 

3.  Position  Classification  in  the  Public 


Servic^e — Civil  Service  Assembly, 
Chicago,  1042. 

4.  Classification  Slaruics— U.  S.  <'ivi] 
Service  Commission.  U.  S.  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office,  Washington, 
D.  C 

5.  Reference  Manual  of  Decisions  of 
the  Comptroller  General  on  the 
Classification  Act  of  1923.  as 
amended.  P.  C.  I>.  Manual  Xo.  A-4. 
U.  S.  Civil  Service  Commission. 
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B.».  tfOVERNMCNT  FKINTINO  OfFICC:  l»44 


^        PAY  SCALES  UNDER  THE 
CUSSIFICATION  ACT  OF  1923,  AS  AMENDED 


Servloe  and  grade 


'T 


Salary  itopt  within  grada 


CPO 


1 


4 

5 


7 
9 

10 


SP 


6 


CAF 


2 


6 

7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 


BeginnliiK 


$720 

1.200 
1.200 
1,200 
1,320 
1.320 
1.440 
1.500 
1.020 
1.600 

looo 

1.8G0 
2.040 

2,000 
2,200 
2,300 
2,600 
2.900 
8,200 
3,500 
3,^ 
4,600 
6,600 
6,500 
8.000 


'Middle 


1780 

1.260 
1.260 
U320 
1,380 
1.380 
1,500 
1,660 
1.680 
1,740 
1.860 
1,920 
2,100 
2. 100 
2,300 
2, 400 
2.700 
3.000 
3.300 
3.600 
4,000 
4.800 
5.800 
6,750 
8,250 


$1,820 
1.320 
1,380 
l.ilO 
1.440 
1.560 
1.620 

I'So 

l!920 
1,980 
ilflO 
2,200 
2,400 
2,500 
2,800 
3,100 
8,400 
8,?00 


$840 

1,300 
1.380 
1.440 
1,500 
1.500 
1.620 
1.680 

^•522 

1.860 

1.980 
2.040 

2,300 
2.500 
t600 
2.900 
3.200 
3.500 
3,800 
4,200 
6.000 
6,000 
7.000 

8»eoo 


$1,440 
1.440 
1.600 
.1.560 
1.560 
1.880 
1,740 
1.860 
1,030 
8.040 
2.100 
2,300 
Z400 
8^600 

3,000 
8.300 
8.600 


In  excess  ol.$QfiQO  by  express  leglsLation 


1.000 
1.560 


1.620 
1.740 
1.800 
1.920 

IrOOO 

2.100 
2,160 
2,400 
2,500 
2,700 
2,800 
8,100 
8,400 
8,700 
4.000 
4.000 
5,200 
6,200 
7,250 
8^750 


Tap 


1.800 
1.568 
1. 00 
1.620 
1.680 
1.808 
1,860 
1.903 
2;  040 
2.160 

2,880 

2,600 
2.800 
%8Q0 
3,200 
3.500 
8.800 
4,100 
4.600 
8,400 
6,400 
7,600 
9,000 


CPC'crafts.  protective,  and  custodial  servioe;  SP»subprofessioxial  service;  CAUff clerical,  adminis- 
trative, and  fisc^  service;  P- professional  acfii  sdentiflc  f^rvloe.  v 


